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The Binal Tree.—Sacred to the Hindus on 


account of its wonderful vitality. 


THE BIJNOR DISTRICT. 


NortTH INDIA CONFERENCE. 


WHERE IT IS. 


fhe Bijnor District is the same in ex- 
tent as the civil district by that name, and 
lies inthe angle formed by the lofty Hima- 
Jayas on the north, and the sacred Ganges 
on the west. 


WHAT IT IS. 


It is an agricultural district.—The greater 
part of the land is fertile, and is subject 
to the tyranny of the farmer and his men. 
who force from it, in favourable seasons, a 
reasonable abundance of sugar cane, cotton, 
wheat, barley, rice and millet. The farm- 
ing methods are not those of Kansas or 
California, where the land is plowed with 
steam plows throwing twelve or fifteen 
jurrows at a time, where corn is cultivated 
with a canopied sulky plow at the rate of 
two rows at a time, and where wheat is cut, 
threshed and sacked by the same raachine. 
Steam has not yet come to help the 
Indian farmer nor even the horse. He 
still follows the ways of his fathers; he 
breaks the ground with his oxen, yoked to 
a rude wooden plow like that used by his 
ancestors in the time of Abraham; instead 


of a comfortable cultivator for weeding 
corn, he sends out the women and girls of 
his household with their little short handled 
one-tooth rakes who kneel, and squat, and 
break their backs in the heat of the sun; 
at harvest time the men and women work 
together in cutting the wheat and rice with 
the sickle always, sitting at the task; after 
the reapers, go gleaners as did Ruth in 
the fields of Boaz; the grain is then 
trampled out on the threshing floor by the 
patient, plodding, indispensable ox beneath a 
blistering sun, and winnowed by the winds 
of heaven, just as Ruth saw it done in the 
days of long ago. 

The northern part of the district, at the 
foot of the Himalayas, is covered with a 
dense jungle, through which the tiger, bear, 
leopard, elephant and antlered deer roam 
at will. Occasionally, too, a wolf strays 
away from its lawful quarters, and carries 
away a helpless infant from an unguarded 
door yard. 

The people may be roughly classed as 
cultivators, land owners, day labourers, shop 
keepers, and Government clerks. There is 
practically no manufacturing done. Sugar 
is made in a crude way, and is_ bleached 
by treading it with the bare feet in the 
sun! Shoes, cloth and oil are made in small 
quantities either by hand, or by the help of 
the crudest machinery imaginable. Nagina, 
one of the chief cities, and one of our 
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Methodist centres, is noted fer its carved 
ebony work. 

It is a densely populated district.—T here 
are 806,000 people in the district, living 
for the most part in 2,100 villages, com- 
posed of mud-walled, thatched-roof huts. 
This number gives about 420 souls to the 
square mile; and means that they live as 
close together as the people in Ohio would 
have to do if they were all moved upon the 
western one fifth of the State. The result 
of this over-crowding, and consequent lack 
of sanitation—for the people keep their 
animals in the same house with themselves, 
and often in the same room—is that diseases 
such as cholera, plague and small pox reap a 
great annual harvest. 

It is a Hindu district. As to religions, 
the bulk of the people are idolaters. Fear, 
superstition, ignorance and caste are the 
main stays of Hinduism. But for these, it 
would have been a religion of the past, but 
its enemies are hard on its trail, and Chris- 
tianity, with its uncompromising hatred of 
caste, ignorance, fear, superstition, child- 
marriage, and unholy living of the ‘* holy (>) 
men,” is forcing it to its death struggle. 
Mohammedans are in the minority. 

It is a Methodist district.—The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church has occupied all the 
strategic centres—nine in number—and, with 
the exception of such _non-co-operating 
societies as the Seventh Day Adventist and 
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the Roman Catholics, is waging the warfare 
against sin and unrighteousness. 


How TO GET THERE. 


The railway runs directly from both 
Bombay or Calcutta to within nineteen 
miles of the city where the missionary lives. 
The journey from Bombay requires about 
thirty-hve hours of train travel, over the 
Western ghats, and up the fertile Ganges 
valley; and then three hours in a rude, 
clumsy, jolty, oblong box on four wheels, 
through an avenue of mango and other trees. 


WHO ARE THERE? 
Rev. L. A. Core, the District Superin- 


tendent, lives in Lucknow, 250 miles away. 
Living in Bijnor, are Rev. and Mrs. M. T. 
Titus, in charge of the Bijnor circuit, and 
Mrs. Worthington, the Principal of the 
Girls’ School. 

WHAT IS DONE THERE. 

Our mission work was opened in the 
district in 1859, shortly after the memor- 
able Mutiny, by the late Bishop Parker 
and Mrs. Parker, the latter, after more than 
55 years of service, is still actively engaged 
in the work she loves. As compared with 
the small beginnings of those early days 
when we owned no property and had no 
converts, we now claim property valued at 
37,000; Christians numbering nearly 8,000, 
scattered through 600 different villages; 
and 138 Christian workers of both sexes. 
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The district is divided into nine circuits 
as follows: Bijnor, Mandawar, Najibabad, 
Kiratpur, Nagina, Dhampur, Seohara, Nur- 
pur and Chandpur. Indian Christian 
preachers are in charge of all these circuits 
except the first. These nine circuits are 
organized into 36 sub-circuits, with a local 
preacher or experienced exhorter at the head 
ef each. The men are capable. Many of 
them have been through our Theological 
Seminary in Bareilly: some are veterans 
who have nobly served the cause of the 
Master in their better days; some are young 
men of fine spirit and great promise. Eight 
of these men are members of Conference, 
ten are ordained local preachers, nineteen 
are local preachers and _ thirty-four are ex- 
horters; while sixty-seven women, the wives 
of the preachers, go in and out among the 
Christian and non-Christian women to teach 
them about Christ. 

A large proportion of both our men and 
women teach as well as do evangelistic 
work. Of low grade schools of the most 
rudimentary sort we have 49 boys’ schools 
and 32 girls’ schools, with 874 children 
learning to read and write. The school- 
house most commonly in use is a tree, the 
seats are the ground, and when there are 
not enough books to go around, the teacher 
holds one before the class for all to read 
from. For slates either a piece of board is 
used or the sand and dust scattered on the 
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hard ground. Chickens, dogs, goats and 
pigs freely move about among the pupils 
Likewise their baby brother or sister. The 
results, however, are not as bad as a 
Westerner might imagine. From such 
astonishingly bad conditions, young men 
and young women go forth to occupy high 
and responsible positions and who live use- 
ful Christian lives before the world. 

‘The evangelistic work goes on under 
much the same conditions. We have 123 
Sunday Schools with a total enrolment of 
2,520, meeting in places such as that de. 
scribed above. We have also ten Senior 
Leagues and three Junior Leagues, with 
319 on the rolls. These give monthly 
programmes consisting of songs, debates, 
poems, and essays. One of the common 
subject for discussion is, ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the railway has been a detriment to India.’’ 
In addition to the regular work of preach- 
ing on the street-corners, in the fields and 
market places, or in dirty alleys, we have 
each year a month of special evangelistic 
effort. At such times we try to work with 
redoubled energy, visiting Hindu fairs, 
distributing tracts and holding private inter- 
views, and last year God gave us as a 
result of all our efforts and prayers through- 
out the year, baptisms numbering 327. 


WHAT IS NEEDED THERE? 


1. A larger force of workers to enter 
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Hindus going to the great annual bathing festival on the sacred Ganges. 


the doors that are being opened on every 
side. We have worked and prayed that 
these doors might be opened. God has 
heard our prayers. Now they are opening 
faster than we can enter! Mohammedans 
are entering them and winning to their faith 
those whom God, in answer to the prayers 
of the Church, has given to us. Ariyas 
are busy enticing away hundreds and_ thou- 
sands f seekers after truth. Weneed more 
workers both men and women. 

2. The district needs a training school 
fer workers. There is plenty of material 
in tae rough scattered through these 600 
villages in which our people live. There 
are young men and their wives who are 
eager to become workers, but they are 
ignorant to the last degree. They must be 
brought into the central station for a three 
years training, and then they will be ready 
to go back and win their people to Christ. 
This is a vital need of the district. 

3. A school in the central station for 
boys. We have the beginning of one with 
a dozen boys who have come in from their 
village homes to study. There is a large 
and flourishing girls’ school with over 90 
girls. The boys should have the same 
opportunity that their sisters are having. 
We ought to have, within the next two years, 
a school with at least 50 boys who shall 
be getting ready to go out into the world 
as educated Christian men, for the future 
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of India will be in the hands of the educat- 
ed men and women. Lasting injury will be 
done tothe coming generations if we educate 
the girls and neglect boys. Measures must 
be taken at once to remedy this evil and 
restore the educational balance between the 
sexes. 


WHAT IT COSTs. 


To maintain a worker who will have in 
charge some 20 villages will cost from $490 
to $60 a year, according to the grade of 
the man. At least 20 new men should be 
sent to the front within two years to meet 
the present emergency. 

To maintain a man and wife in the train- 
ing school, which the district needs so im- 
peratively, will cost from 25 to 35 dollars, 

The focd, clothes, tuition, books, etc. of 
a boy in school will be from 15 to 20 
dollars a year including all that his parents 
possibly contribute. Three hundred and 
fifty dollars will endow for all time, a 
schelarship for a boy. Are you looking 
for a safe, paying investment? Look no 
further, no better investment of money has 
been found than in the minds and souls of 
men and women. In the conquest of this 
land, the Master needs helpers. If you 
are already one, will you not try to secure 
another ? 


Money should be sent to the Mission 
Rooms, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., stating clearly that it is for 
work in Bijnor. 

M. T. Titus, District Correspondent. 
L. A. Core, District Superintendent. 


